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in the railway is that between the northern and southern shores of
Lake Titicaca, over which there has for some time been a steamer
service.

As on the Brazilian Plateau, so in the Andes, railways are so
much more efficient as means of transport than mule-tracks that
as soon as they are constructed into the mountains or along the
plateaus and valleys they monopolize the traffic, and the older
means of moving goods and people are relegated to a subsidiary
position as feeders to the railways.1 Among the widely-scattered
productive districts of the central and northern Andes, many
must for long years remain isolated. If agricultural, they will
continue to exist as unprogressive self-contained communities ;
if mining centres, they have little chance of survival unless con-
nected by railway or motor road with the outside world.

Though some 8 millions of people are estimated to live in the
Andean zone proper, the proportion of whites is generally very
low, and the number of whites and mestizos taken together
smaller than that of the Indians. The latter are stolid, indifferent
to progress, and live at a very low standard. The whites, and
the mestizos who pass for whites, form a sort of propertied
aristocracy for whom the Indians are expected to work. There
is no peasant farmer class in the Andes, and this acts as an obstacle
to a prosperous type of agriculture among the scattered communi-
ties of the region. The Spanish colonial system has to be blamed
for much. It has reduced the Indians to the mentality of slaves
and at the same time, by its method of parcelling out the land,
made it impossible for Europeans to settle in any considerable
numbers. In recent years, however, large mining and other
companies of European or North American origin have arrived
on the scene, and through the introduction of railways, machinery
and vigorous methods of business, are engaged in transforming
first one place and then another into something very different
from that which it has been for four centuries.

1 Since about 1935 all but the most backward South American republics,
realizing the importance of internal development, have undertaken the
construction of motor roads and have established national air transport
services. These were extended rapidly during the second Great War, and
many places, formerly served imperfectly by railways, or not at all, have
been brought by these means into the orbits of the national economies.